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87 Shields Street, 
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Name . 
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"St. Michael's Hospital Alumnae Association" 
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Dont Miss "THE NEWS". Have Your Fee In On Time. 
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WHAT RESPONSIBILITY MEANS 
TO THE GRADUATE NURSE 


Responsibility is defined as that for which one is 
answerable, legally or morally; a duty or a trust. A 
responsible person must have the capacity to perceive 
the distinction between right and wrong and the po¬ 
tentialities to meet obligations. 

In considering this comprehensive subject, “Res¬ 
ponsibility of the Graduate Nurse,” I am reminded 
of an instance which I feel privileged to relate. As 
we, a large group of graduate nurses, students in a 
course on Nursing Education at the University of 
Toronto, were participating in a rather heated dis¬ 
cussion on the responsibility of the student nurse, 
Dr. Kathleen Russell challenged us with the provoca¬ 
tive question, “Responsible for what?” I, as others I 
am sure, have never forgotten this challenge. I am 
quite certain Dr. Russell did not mean that a student 
in a professional course in Nursing has no obliga¬ 
tions. Rather, I think she was very much aware of 
how answerable any young girl is to a call to such a 
duty; duty at this phase to her parents, who afforded 
her this opportunity; to her patients, whom she is 
privileged to serve while learning; to persons of 
varying degrees of authority, under whom any stud¬ 
ent finds herself; to herself, for her personal and 
professional development, and ultimately to Almighty 
God. What Dr. Russell implied in her question was 
the principle that responsibilities in any instance 
must be reasonable, clearly defined, understood and 
appreciated; and the persons involved must be af¬ 
forded the freedom to fulfill them adequately. 

In our modern concept of nursing and for the 
purposes of this paper, it is essential to clarify the 
various categories of nurses, who share the total res¬ 
ponsibility of the profession. By and large, it is to the 
graduate registered professional nurse, doing clinical 
bedside nursing in the hospital or the home, that we 
look for the major contribution to nursing service. 
Working closely with, and under the leadership of, 
the professional nurse, is the licensed nursing assist¬ 
ant, who, we are convinced, plays an important role 
in team nursing. And lastly are those graduates who 
have pursued further professional preparation, and 
who must assume the responsibilities of administra¬ 
tion, supervision, teaching and executive positions at 
various levels. 

Do we, who are responsible for the student, the 
graduate staff nurse, the young instructor, supervisor 
or head nurse, do we provide a happy, worthwhile 
educational experience? Do we continually and con¬ 
sistently evaluate and improve curricula, conditions 
of work, etc., keeping in mind that the process of 
change is a basic element of all social life? Our 
modern society is a network of inter-related and 
independent parts, sometimes not recognized because 


the ties are not immediately discernible. Changes in 
structure and function, objectives or values, in one 
area, bring pressure for readjustments in another. 
Due to rapid intercommunication, change is not only 
constant but rapid. This brings an obligation, per¬ 
haps under stress, to accept with greater readiness 
new ideas, new relationships and again, re-evaluations 
and readjustments. 

Have we looked into our personnel policies and 
kept abreast with conditions of employment in other 
agencies? Have we studied and measured our pro¬ 
gress in professional standards in the light of other 
professions? Has a sound orientation program af¬ 
forded an opportunity to evaluate the potentialities 
of new members of staff? Are salaries commensurate 
with contributions to service, and vice versa, are con¬ 
tributions commensurate not only with salaries but 
with our ideals of dedicated service? In fine, are we 
all, individually and collectively, assuming our spe¬ 
cific legal and moral responsibilities to our profes¬ 
sion? 

In a recent Law Forum on Hospital Problems in 
the journal “Hospital Progress,” the question was 
asked, “Will you give a brief statement of the law 
regarding the duty of care that a general duty nurse 
owes to the patient of her assignment? 

The answer given reads, “The duty of care which 
our hospitals are obliged to render to patients re¬ 
mains constant, despite the alarming decrease in 
available registered nurses. The criterion that is ap¬ 
plied in the determination of adequate nursing care 
in a particular situation is whether the particular act 
of the nurse was of a calibre and a degree that would 
be exercised by another reasonable and prudent reg¬ 
istered professional nurse, under similar circum¬ 
stances?” 

Is the patient care in our hospitals a disconnected 
series of activities, rather than a well-integrated 
whole in which all personnel join in a dynamic unity 
of purpose and action? Is the professional nurse 
moving away from the patient? Some are of this 
opinion, and express the concern that the nursing 
assistant is doing likewise. Statistics express facts, 
but I need not labor you with data to prove that all 
too many graduate nurses are not practising their 
profession. What is wrong? What is needed? Is it 
some vital dynamics within the profession? It could 
well be that a re-defining of nursing is the solution; 
but just what do we mean by re-defining, by research 
in nursing? Those persons responsible for such a 
task must get to the bedside to see what has been 
captured, very illegally, from our nursing concepts. 

In a recent publication of the “Canadian Nurse”, 
Dr. Atlee very definitely states one aspect of this 
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whole problem in his presentation, “The Farce of 
Nursing Education”, in which he stresses the urgency 
of nurse educators to recognize that the graduate 
nurse, like other members of the professional Health 
Team, can be best prepared at the bedside of the pa¬ 
tient. As a solution, he portrays a rather Utopian 
situation, in which every clinical graduate profes¬ 
sional nurse would be in a position to teach the stud¬ 
ent all the essentials of Nursing. While this ideal is, 
I fear, difficult of achievement under present circum¬ 
stances, nevertheless, when the graduate realizes her 
grave responsibility toward the student with whom 
she works so intimately, and when she is in an en¬ 
vironment conductive to her best performance of 
nursing, then, and only then, will she enjoy the deep 
satisfaction of her inherent desires to serve, to care 
for, to protect, to nourish, to alleviate pain and to 
promote health. These terms have always been, and 
must continue to be, the essence of professional nurs¬ 
ing, and any trend of thought away from this concept 
would be gross error. 

I would strongly support the idea that a broader 
general education is beneficial and should prepare a 
girl to assume greater responsibilties, to find a deeper 
satisfaction in her work, and in her personal life. 
But what is the answer to the present general unrest 
and insecurity, the state of flux and, in all too many 
instances, the lack of a sense of responsibility? Has a 
materialistic philosophy inadvertently tended to re¬ 
direct our ideals? Are higher salaries and better con¬ 
ditions of work supplanting those early ideals, which 
prompted the young student to give herself unre¬ 
servedly to a great cause, until now, as a graduate 
she wonders why she is not satisfied, why she wants 
to try something or somewhere else? I was truly 
shocked one morning to find that our taxi driver was 
a fine young woman, a graduate nurse, who said she 
was tired of nursing and wanted to make some 
money. 

No one will deny that, in too many instances, the 
nursing assistant is closer to the patient than the pro¬ 
fessional nurse. Is she meant to be? Has she responsi¬ 
bilities? Definitely, and it is important that she be 
well prepared and conscious of her limitations. Res¬ 
ponsibility will have meaning for her only in so far 


as she is adequately trained, recognized, and ex¬ 
pected to make a definite contribution to total patient 
care. However, 1 do not think we would agree she is 
meant to supplant the professional nurse. Again, no 
one will deny that the young student comes to us with 
the dynamic potentialities we want to develop in 
every nurse graduated from our schools of nursing. 
If we, as nurse educators, or nurses in any field of 
nursing, fail to do this by efforts or example, then we 
are responsible for a professional catastrophe. Our 
graduate must be so prepared that she can take her 
rightful place in her work and in her social life. Her 
range of interests outside nursing, her love of books, 
music, art, and a rich variety of people, should en¬ 
able her to bring to the bedside something which will 
compliment skilled techniques and enrich her nurs¬ 
ing care. She will bring a new range of social vision 
to her patient, as well as a deeper understanding of 
his total needs — social, physical, emotional and 
spiritual. Meeting these needs twenty-four hours of 
the day, the nurse realizes her obligation to be ever 
ready to respond to duty, whether her patient be 
psychotic or alcoholic, acutely infections or chron¬ 
ically ill, old or young; all are a sacred trust; to each 
she gives generously of her time and energy. To serve 
at her highest potential, she will maintain adequate 
knowledge of newer or changing methods, medication 
and treatments. As a health teacher, she will herself 
be healthy and happy in her work; as a friend and 
confident, she will respect the confidence of the pa¬ 
tient, assisting him to recovery or, if this is not pos¬ 
sible, to meet his Creator in death. She will be quick 
to see that physical illness, always accompanied by 
some degree of mental distress, demands a deep in¬ 
sight into the true nature of the person; and with 
prudence she will recognize his spiritual needs, what¬ 
ever be his creed, race or color. 

To the hospital, or agency of employment, the 
conscientious graduate sees her responsibility as 
an important member of a staff; a vehicle of pub¬ 
lic relations conveying to the community the message 
of every health unit, a message of service to man¬ 
kind. In most instances, the nurse is the first to greet 
the patient and the last to bid him farewell as he 
returns to his community. Her attitude will always 
reflect the degree of excellence of the institution in 
which she serves. 

To her profession, the challenge of responsibility 
calls for loyalty, moral and intellectual competence, 
and a keen interest in upgrading professional stand¬ 
ards of nursing. As a young graduate she will join 
her Alumnae and her Provincial Association of Reg¬ 
istered Nurses, and with a spirit of pride and enthu¬ 
siasm she will participate in their activities. Soon her 
horizons will go beyond the local or provincial, to 
national and international professional responsi¬ 
bilities. 

In conclusion, we see that a sense of personal and 
professional responsibility stems from a deep recog¬ 
nition of self responsibility, trusting not in self alone, 
however, but in the assistance of others and in the 
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graces God will give to every generous heart, dedi¬ 
cated to the service of the sick as a handmaid of the 
Divine Physician. Who but the graduate nurse can 
boast of such a privilege; she who sees life begin, 
ebb and cease; who sees the ravages of disease on the 
body, yet the strengthening of the spirit in patient 
acceptance of suffering, as a part of God’s plan for 
every human creature. 

None but the truly Christian nurse can answer the 
call of a society suffering from distress and disease, 
confusion and chaos; crying for love in hate, hope 
in despair, and faith in the uncertainty of a material¬ 
istic world. Her attitude of courage and optimism, of 
love and trust, may be well expressed in these few 
lines, the author of which I know not: 

“My soul may go down in darkness, 

But ’twill rise with the morning light; 

For I love the stars too fondly, 

To be fearful of the night.” 

Looking beyond the stars to the Giver of all gifts, 
the graduate nurse’s prayer will be: 

“God, give me a symapthy and sense 
And strength to keep my courage high; 

God, give me calm and confidence 
And please, a twinkle in my eye.” 

Thank you. 

(Given by Sister de Sales at the Ontario Hospital 
Association Convention, Toronto, October 1957.) 


v HODGE-CAMPBELL—Juanita Campbell ’56 to 
W. Donald Hodge, Zion Church, Brantford, May 
18th. 

MELANCON-FORTIN—Yvonne Fortin ’56 to Jo¬ 
seph A. Melancon, St. Michael the Archangel, 
Belleville, Ont., Oct. 12th. 

j, BRENNAN-SCHRAM — Barbara Schram ’52 to 
William Brennan, St. Margaret’s, Midland, Sept. 
2nd. 

AELING-RITZA—Joan Ritza ’55 to Thos. E. Ael- 
ing, St. Joseph’s Cathedral, San Diego, Calif., 
Aug. 3rd. 

TURNBULL-VALCOUR—Marie Valcour ’56 to 
Robert M. Turnbull, Newman Chapel, June 22nd. 

WESLEY-DUNCAN—Mary Lee Duncan ’57 to 
John Ross Wesley, High Park United Church, 
Oct. 25th. 

BERNYCK-GULEWICH—Mary Gulewich ’53 to 
William M. Bernyck, St. Mary’s, Grimsby, Nov. 
2nd. 

KEHOE-CLARKE—Margaret Clarke ’56 to Fran¬ 
cis J. Kehoe, St. Columbkill’s, Uptergrove, Aug. 
17th. 

' GREENAWAY-BLOYE—Ann Bloye ’55 to Thos. 
R. Greenaway, St. John the Evangelist, Whitby, 
Sept. 25th. 



GUBBELS-LANG—Mary Lang ’53 to Cleophus S. 
Gubbels, St. Ann’s, Toronto, Oct. 26th. 

LANGLADE-GRACE — Marjorie Grace ’50 to 
Albert J. Langlade, St. Stanislaus, Copper Cliff, 
Oct. 5th. 


//ADAMS-LECOUR—Nancy Lecour ’55 to Thos. P. 
Adams, Our Lady of Assumption, Sept. 28th. 

^ LINGEMAN-VARLEY—Margaret Varley ’52 to 
Donald J. Lingeman, Holy Name, Oct 19th. 

WOLFE-LAPOINTE—Irene LaPointe ’57 to Ter¬ 
rance A. Wolfe, St. John the Baptist, Peterbor¬ 
ough, Nov. 16th. 

McMANAMY-CAMPBELL — Marion Campbell 
’48 to James Vincent McManamy, Holy Rosary 
Church, Oct. 5th. 

JACOBELLI-GRATZ—Vera Gratz to Virgil Jaco- 
belli, St. Patrick’s Church, Toronto. 

STERLING-MALONEY—Sheila Maloney ’56 to 
Thomas Sterling, St. Mary’s Church, London, 
December 28th. 

PRIESTER-MALONEY—Bridget Maloney ’54 to 
W. J. Priester, St. Mary’s, Barrie, Oct. 19th. 

HAY-CARROLL—Patricia Carroll ’56 to C. R. 
Hay, St. Joseph’s Church, Bracebridge, Dec. 23rd. 


HOLANEIN-KAMENETZKY—Irene Kamenetzky 
’55 to Paul Holanein, Ukranian Presbyterian 
Church, Nov. 2nd. 

HODGINS-OSBORNE—Mary Osborne ’43 to Ken¬ 
neth Hodgins, Newmarket, Nov. 9th. 

RENZETTI-MULVOGUE—Mildred Mulvogue ’56 
to Nicholas J. Renzetti, Canadian Martyrs’, June 
22nd. 


TRY 

73cml&n/l Milk 

WA. 4-5211 
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Congratulations to: 

Mr. and Mrs. M. A. MacNeill (Genevieve Lesion) 
’46, St. Michael’s Hospital, July 17th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Tobin (Alice Murphy) ’47, 
July 18th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Kirwin (Kathleen Moffett) ’44, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, July 17th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Saunders (Olive Gloster) ’41, St. Mi¬ 
chael’s Hospital, July 22nd, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Marchard (Louise Laurin) ’54, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, August 28th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Mackay (Irene Slinn) ’53, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, August 11th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Greenan (Rosemary Ellard) ’52, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Sept. 19th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Cooney (Dorothy Bergin) ’45, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Sept. 14th, a daughter. 

Dr. and Mrs. T. McNally (Rosemary Letepsky) 
’50, Belleville, Aug. 30th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Mclnerney (Mary Joan La- 
violette) ’48, St. Michael’s Hospital, July 30th, twin 
sons. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. O’Donohue (Marie Bedford) 
’42, St. Michael’s Hospital, Aug. 8th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Heitzner (Mary O’Leary) ’53, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Aug. 15th, a son. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. Smith (Blanche Sauve) ’48, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Oct. 20th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Hergott (Virginia Travers) ’55, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Oct. 24th, twin daughters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. McFadden (Dorothy Warnke) 
’50, St. Michael’s Hospital, Oct. 26th, a son. 

Dr. and Mrs. M. Pace (Angela Kelly) ’52, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Sept. 1st, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Killackey (Louise Bart) ’42, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Oct. 5th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. McBride (Kathleen McLaugh¬ 
lin) ’51, St. Michael’s Hospital, Sept. 10th, a son. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Colarco (Beryl Black) ’39, St. Mi¬ 
chael’s Hospital, Sept. 26th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Meehan (Frances Bergin) ’39, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Sept. 28th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Kroft (Loretto Groulx) ’50, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Oct. 28th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. D. May (Marilyn Bucholtz) ’52, 
Temiskaming, Sept. 13th, a son. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. Harper (Josephte McSloy) ’50, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Oct. 30th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Wriscinski (Jane Pratt) ’51, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 2nd, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Wickham (Mary Jane Mc¬ 
Kee) ’53, St. Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 7th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Volk (Mary Zeagman) ’46, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 7th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Sneyd (Lola Hartman) ’49, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 8th, a daughter. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Morotta (Margaret Hughes) ’51, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 9th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Darling (Shirley O’Brennan) ’49, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 13th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Quinn (Theresa Arbour) ’52, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 12th, a daughter. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. S. Campbell (Dolores Oliver) ’53, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Oct. 15th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. McCarthy (Irene Okros) ’51, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 16th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. McConkey (Eileen Foote) ’48, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 18th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Pollard (Mary Anne Burgess) 
’55, St. Michael’s Hospital, Oct. 24th, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. Durst (Alice McDowell) ’51, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Dec. 1st, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Vickers (Barbara Slinn) ’51, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Dec. 6th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. A. MacDonald (Rosanne Mon- 
fred) ’54, St. Michael’s Hospital, Dec. 4th, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Scanlon (Mary Catherine 
Rogers) ’54, St. Michael’s Hospital, Dec. 7th, twins, 
a son and a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Hadden (Anne O’Neill) ’52, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Dec. 3rd, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Duggan (Margaret Myrtle) ’54, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 27th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Dillon (Rita Dillon) ’45, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 26th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Mitchell (Eileen Morris) ’42, St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Nov. 28th, a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Waggoner (Eleanor Myers) ’47, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Dec. 24th, a son. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Bochler (Geraldine Epoch) ’48, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Jan. 3rd, a daughter. 

Dr. and Mrs. G. Culnan (Rita Lartie) ’41, Humber 
Memorial Hospital, Jan. 1st, a daughter. 


CALL 

Siivetwjoods 

588 Dupont St. LA. 3381 
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The graduating class of 1948 is planning their 
tenth year reunion in June. More particulars later. 


The annual Alumnae Dinner was held in the Sav- 
arin on December 3. There were 125 members in 
attendance and everyone reported a most enjoyable 



evening. Much credit is due to Doris Vandervoort, 
’36 McCormack, who convened the dinner, and her 
hard-working committee. 


Isobel Godwin McDonald ’42 has recently moved 
from Ottawa to Montreal. Her new address is 4580 
Kensington Ave., N.D.G., Montreal, Que. Isobel 
would be pleased to hear from any St. Michael’s Hos¬ 
pital graduate living in Montreal. 


Sr. Bernadette (Bea Harrison ’29), assistant Rev. 
Mother, is now stationed in Rome, Italy. 

Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the deceased mem¬ 
bers of the Alumnae was held in the Residence 
Chapel, November 19, at 4:30 p.m. 

Helen O’Meara ’23 has been appointed Assistant 
Supervisor of Nursing Counsellors, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 



Nurses' Oxfords 

by 

Naturalizer 


pair, 12.95 


Busy white-uniformed girls owe it to their 
feet to give them the finest fitting shoes 
available. “Naturalizer” shoes fill the bill in 
every way . . . they are scientifically con¬ 
structed for a beautiful, comfortable fit, and 
they come in all combination fittings, in a 
splendid selection of sizes at Simpson’s . . . 
headquarters for nurses’ shoes in Toronto! 


NURSE; Military height heel. Perforated tip 
on vamp, and foxing. In white Elk (trade 
name) leather. Pair 12.95. 

AAAA-sizes 6 to 11. AAA-sizes 5 to 11. 

AA-4!/2 to 11. A-4 to 11. B-3 to 11. 

C-3 to 11. D-4 to 11. 

PHONE AND MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
UN. 1-8111 


s 


f TORC 


gong 

TORONTO 


Dept. 276 Second Floor 
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MY TRIP TO ROME 


On Saturday, May 25th, we left New York in a 
big Royal Dutch Airliner that brought us down early 
Sunday morning in Ireland’s Shannon Airport, a 
friendly place. We had seen the dawn’s early light 
at 3 a.m., and as we flew over the Coast of Clare 
the sun was shining on the lovely green fields below 
and the broad Shannon River. The weather was per¬ 
fect and the country was abloom with hawthorne, 
rhododendron, roses and daffodils, all growing wild. 
The two days in Ireland were spent with relatives and 
friends in West Cork, motoring to Limerick, Adare, 
the Castle of the Desmonds, Foynes, Rathkeale and 
Shanagolden. Bright and early Wednesday morning 
we left for Rome by T.W.A. We made a forty-five 
minute stop at the Orly Airport in Paris where we 
had a snack with an Irish nun going to Rome and a 
tiny Indian nun going all the way to Colombo alone. 

That afternoon at four we came down in Zurich, 
Switzerland. Leaving here we crossed the highest 
part of the Alps. The weather was very clear and 
there had been a snowfall two days earlier, so the 
view was at its best. We passed over the island of 
Elba, not so remote now as it was in Napoleon’s 
time. Inside the coastline of Italy on our left we 
passed two lakes, and shortly after circled over the 
city of Rome. Everyone was crowding to the windows 
as our attention was directed to the deep bowl of the 
Colosseum and the domes of St. Peter’s. They 
looked familiar from pictures but never, in any 
picture possible, could they fit so perfectly into the 
whole panorama of Rome. The sun was setting as we 
left the Marble Airport of Rome, but the nightfall 



Helen Cronin at the International Congress in Rome 


comes suddenly so it was quite dark when we reached 
the city, transferred our bags to a taxi and set off 
for the Casa di Fatima, our pensione near St. Peter’s. 
The twelve foot gates were opened by a smiling little 
Italian lady. Inside was a driveway between two 
buildings, a fountain gurgled and lights shone on a 
statue of Our Lady of Fatima surrounded by lilies. 
There was a telephone message saying that two tickets 
were being held for me as there was to be a general 
audience the following morning, Ascension Thurs¬ 
day, in St. Peter’s. I think just about everyone pos¬ 
sible went. This was not a religious ceremony, rather 
a welcome to Rome by the Pope. Among the many 
groups received, were the nurses attending the I.C.N. 
Ticket holders had the first chance of admission 
after the doors were opened and waited in lines 
for several hours, everyone asking everyone else 
where they came from, and where to rush once the 
gates were opened. The chief piece of advice was not 
to waste a second of time in finding a position of 
advantage. 

The first view of His Holiness entering St. Peter’s 
is an overwhelming sight, in the Sedia Gestatoria, 
carried by the Papal Guards, in their deep red 
brocaded velvet. Before the Pope descends from the 
Sedia the High Altar is encircled by the procession 
so that the crowds behind the altar and in the tran¬ 
sept may also see him. He then mounts a dais and 
through a loud speaker addresses each group in¬ 
dividually and in the language of each. He spoke in 
Italian, French, English, German, Spanish and Port¬ 
ugese. The nurses responded loudly when their turn 
came. They had all marched in together, nurses from 
all over the world, in nurses’ dress and native dress, 
but they soon melted into the crowd because they 
were not as experienced in holding their allotted 
floor space as the Romans were in gaining it. Later 
when the basilica had emptied to some extent it 
was possible to walk about and see its master-pieces 
at closer range, the famous Pieta by Michael Angelo, 
the pillar from the Temple in Jerusalem, the model 
for the pillars at the High Altar and the huge pictures 
that adorn the walls. 

Soon it was five o’oclock, I was due to start 
sightseeing amid street scenes. The first place was to 
the Trevi Fountain where I insured a return visit to 
Rome by throwing in a coin. Secondly, to the Spanish 
Steps, which at Easter time people decorate with 
so many flowers that only a narrow path is left to 
walk on. This beautiful arrangement of stairs leads to 
a church, the Trinita dei Monti. Beside this church 
is the Sacred Heart Convent and beyond that the 
Borghese Gardens and the Pincio, a high lookout 
over the lovely Square, Santa Maria dei Popola, 
where Cardinal McGuigan’s church is. At the bottom 
of the Spanish Steps is the house where Keats spent 
his last years and died. Nearby is the Babington 
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Tea Room, started over a hundred years ago by an 
English lady, Miss Babington. 

Dinner hour in Rome is eight o’clock, when 
the streets are thronged with people. Rome besides 
being beautiful to look at is friendly to be in. My 
impression was, that Rome belongs to everyone. 
There does not appear to be any special centre to 
it; instead, it has many beautiful squares. Except at 
one or two places there are no traffic lights and the 
pace is fast. The trolley buses and cars, all small, go 
swinging along through the crowded thoroughfares, 
ducking and dodging one another, and the small 
motor cycle is everywhere. 

On Friday morning I went to the Bronze Door 
of the Vatican with a letter of introduction given me 
in Limerick. I felt spotlighted, walking up the long 
flight of marble steps, with a severe looking Swiss 
Guard standing at the top. He greeted me with “Pre- 
go”? I told him my business, and indicating a marble 
bench for me to wait said, “Momentine”. It was 
easy to tell which people belonged there, the Guard 
just saluted as they went by, the others, like myself, 
got stopped. Soon, however, I was told to follow a 
certain person up another flight of stairs, around a 
corridor, and I realized I was in the Vatican. I was 
ushered from a small room to a larger one and 
then heard a “Welcome to Rome”, from a very Irish 
voice, and of arrangements being made for the 
following Sunday for me to be in Audience in the 
Vatican. My tickets were to be delivered to my 
address the day before the Audience. 

Leaving the Vatican I went by trolley bus to the 
new Union Station, then by Rome’s modern subway 
to the Exhibition Buildings where the I.C.N. was 
held. This beautiful, modern building, built by 
Mussolini, has each seat squipped with ear phones 
so that the speeches are translated directly into Eng¬ 
lish, French, and Italian and is referrred to as 
E.U.R. (Expositio Urbis Romae). The exhilarating 
part of the Congress to me was meeting nurses from 
all parts of the world, and through them getting a 
small glimpse of their countries. Special arrangements 
were made for us to visit various hospitals. There are 
betewwen 19 to 26 in and around Rome and that is 
not enough. I was told by his Excellency Bishop 
Angelini, who is head of hospitals and Catholic 
Action for all Italy. 

Eileen Woodbyrne, a St. Michael’s Graduate, was 
on this tour, so when we left the hospitals we met 
her sister for lunch and went in the little French 
car she was driving, on a sight seeing tour under the 
guidance of Fr. McLaughlin, C.S.B. We viewed the 
Roman Forum, the Mamertine Prison where St. 
Peter was imprisoned, then saw the chains that held 
him in the church of St. Peter-in-Chains. We were 
fortunate to be there when the chains were being 
shown. We went to see one of the four major 
basilicas, St. Paul’s Outside the Walls. The entire 
front of the church is scenes of St. Paul in colored 
mosaic on a gold background, which with the sun 
shining on it and the blue sky behind, presented a 


dazzling sight. Fr. Colliard, S.J., was saying Mass 
in churches he knew we would like to see, among 
which were Holy Cross of Jerusalem, where we had 
the great privileges of seeing the relics of the True 
Cross, Nails and Thorns. Mass was said in the 
Oratory of St Helen because originally this was a 
house belonging to the family of the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine, son of St. Helen. Her tomb is in another 
church, Ara Coeli, so we assisted at Mass there over 
her tomb, another day. At the Gesu we saw the 
room where St. Ignatius died, and as we were leaving 
St. Ignatius’ Church the seminaries from the Gre¬ 
gorian Institute were assembling for the closing 
ceremonies of the year. The different cassocks repre¬ 
sented the various countries of the world, and clothed 
the possible future bishops of the world. At. St. John 
Lateran, which is the oldest of all the churches we 
saw the Scala-Sancta stairs, said to be from Pilate’s 
house. The fourth major Basilica is St. Mary Major, 
the greatest church in the world dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The following Sunday I received a telephone call 
to be at the Vatican where I had a second view of 
the Pope. This time, very close, as it was in a 
smaller hall and we were seated in a small gallery 
very like a box at the theatre. The procedure was 
like the Ascension Thursday Audience in St. Peter’s 
on a much smaller scale. The Chair, in which the 
Pope sat, was within yards of our seats. Beside me 
was the first Bishop-elect of the new country Ghana, 
who had recently been named and was still to be 
consecrated. We were in such proximity to His 
Holiness that we were amazed by his remarkable 
agility, his feet seemed to skip across the floor going 
from the Sedia to the throne. He told the American 
troops present that they, more than anyone in the 
world to-day had the privilege of seeing the world 
through travel, and in studying other customs, man¬ 
ners and government could realize there is no one 
form of Government superior to all others. When this 
audience was over I took an elevator to the top of 
St. Peter’s. It is like a small village with wooden 
sidewalks, a religious goods shop and even living 
quarters here and there. This is where the huge 
statues of the apostles look down on the square 
below. To go from this level to the top of the dome 
meant walking. The long narrow stairs curves up 
inside the dome so that at times it necessitated bend¬ 
ing head and shoulders. The view from the top took 
in Rome, in all directions. As an American with 
only a half-day to see Rome, exclaimed from this 
vantage point, “when they ask me what I saw in 
Rome, I’ll say, simply everything”. I had a view of 
Tivoli in the distant Alban Hills to the left, so I 
went out by bus for the afternoon, an hour’s ride, 
and saw the beautiful Villa D’Este, and the famous 
fountains all playing. From Tivoli, was a wonderful 
view of Rome across the hillside, covered with olive 
groves and vineyards. 

Living on the Gianicolo Hill very close to St. 
Peter’s, I was generally in the basilica at least once 
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a day. One morning I could hear the sound of hymns 
and prayers coming up through gratings in the floor. 
When I inquired of a guard going down to the crypt, 
he directed me to a narrow circular stairs behind a 
gallery and I went down. The first thing I saw was 
the tomb of Cardinal Merry del Val. I was glad be¬ 
cause I had heard he would likely be canonized 
soon, also because, when he came to Canada around 
1900 to report on the school question, my father had 
acted as his Press Secretary. There were Masses 
being said at various altars, and corridors running 
in different directions. I saw a little old lady, who 
appeared walking with a purpose so I followed her. 
We came to a very small altar in a little oratory, 
holding only four prie-dieux, two already occupied 
by nuns. The spot appeared to be under the High 
Altar so I decided we were as close to the tomb of 
St. Peter as it was possible to be. Then a priest came 
in with a server and said Mass, his voice had a rich 
brogue that Latin could not disguise. We could hear 
the hammering of workmen, so after Mass I walked 
in that direction. Meeting the same guard who had 
first shown me the way down, he very kindly now 
showed me some of the mosaics dating from the year 
400 and dug up in the recent excavations. I thought 
this a very nice ending to my first novena to St. 
Peter, that I had daily made at the Confession 
before the main altar, but there is still more to come. 

When I arrived back at the Casa there was a 
telephone message from the Vatican. This time it 
was a Papal Chamberlain, who requested me to pre¬ 
sent myself at the Vatican at 10:45 and ask for him. 
I was so excited, I grabbed the nearest thing, a post¬ 
card, and shakily wrote down what I hoped was 
the correct name. He said, “Be sure and ask for me, 
I am well known, you may bring a person with you”. 
I tore around locating my travelling companion, and 
we got our black mantillas and costume checked and 
once again set off for the Vatican and the Bronze 
Door. The Swiss Guard took a long look at my post¬ 
card, but let us through without a word. When I 
reached the same room at the head of the stairs, I 
was given a form, to fill in my name and address and 
the name of the person expecting me. A Monsignor 
came to me with a letter and I recognized him as 
the Master of Ceremonies, who had announced the 
groups at my previous Audience. He told me the 
letter would admit us to the Confession, that I would 
be in a private Audience within a General Audience 
and that the Pope would speak to me and I might 
speak to the Pope. We walked back on air, and the 
letter, like a flag, carried us right up to the High 
Altar, past all the Guards. We were given our place 
in the circle at the foot of the throne where the Pope 
would be sitting. My letter had been checked with 
their list. The Monsignor, who had given me the 
letter was standing before a loud speaker calling out 
the names of the groups to be presented during the 
Audience. He would say the name and ask, “Ci 
sono”? and would wait until the group responded 
either by clapping of hands or calling out, and he 


would say, “Grazie” and go on to the next group, 
possibly twenty in all. The time was not long, and 
soon we heard cheers and knew that the Pope had 
made his appearance far down, at the entrance near 
Michael Angelo’s Pieta. The basilica suddenly be¬ 
came ablaze with thousands of lights outlining the 
Whole interior of the building and while we could 
not see, we could follow the gradual approach of 
his Holiness to within our range, as the welcomes 
swelled. As on similar occasions, from the Sedia 
on the shoulders of the six Papal Guards, the Pope 
blessed the people, religious and other articles 
extended to him, received a baby in his arms, ex¬ 
changed little white caps with eager faced pilgrims 
or touched an outstretched hand, until he reached the 
High Altar, circled it and set down to mount the 
throne on the dais. His figure is very striking, all in 
white, with a white ermine cape around his shoulders. 
He spoke to each group calling them by name and a 
resounding shout went up in response. He then 
spoke to all on the duty to love God, and he 
seemed lost in the utterance of his impassioned 
prayer, as if talking to God alone and we were 
just listening with him. At the close he came down 
from the dais and made the circle of those in our 
group gathered at his feet. As I could see him 
gradually draw near, I was the last it seemed that 
the long distance between Toronto and Rome had 
narrowed down to this and I was suddenly down on 
my knee to kiss his ring and heard him asking me 
where I was from. I told him Canada, and he said 
“Which, French or English?” I told him “Irish”, 
and he said, “Oh, Irish”. I thanked him for the 
afternoon Mass and the new Lenten fasting rules. 
As he moved away I felt that the high moment of 
my trip to Rome was here in the presence of the 
Vicar of Christ and Successor of St. Peter and that 
nothing could equal it. My First Communion Day 
was the only comparison. When I returned to the 
Casa for dinner, I was showered with congratulations. 
The people, who lived in Rome asked if I realized 
just how fortunate, and “one-in-a-thousand” I was, 
in having a conversation with the Pope. 

The last Sunday in Rome was Pentecost, and St. 
Peter’s seemed the right place to assist at High 
Mass. The Pope came to his window after Mass and 
spoke to the thousands, who filled the Square down 
below him. A German woman near me on her first 
visit to Rome was so overcome when she heard the 
Pope’s voice and saw him at the window, that she 
later asked me for my name and address because I 
was the nearest person to her during her big 
moment of listening to the Pope. 

The last two days were spent in Assisi and visiting 
the catacombs. Assisi is a beautiful Gothic town up 
in the mountains. When we arrived at the church of 
St. Francis Mass was being celebrated at his tomb. 
We then went to the Convent where St. Clare suc¬ 
cessfully defended her district from the Saracens by 
holding up the Blessed Sacrament. We saw the spot 
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on the floor where she died and where white flowers 
are always kept to mark the spot. 

The catacombs lie outside of Rome on the Appian 
Way. The church “Quo Vadis” is on this same road, 
so we walked a mile along this ancient road from 
the church to one of the catacombs. Here the oldest 
tombs are nearest the surface, and when one area 
was filled up they went down to a lower level, so 
that the tombs farthest down in the ground are the 
most recent ones. While most of the bodies have 
been removed to churches that were built for them 
in Rome, there are still tombs with the bodies un¬ 
touched. On many family tombs the decorations of 
Mosaic and the inscription are quite legible. We did 
not carry candles as there is now adequate lighting 
to grope your way around. We saw many other 
interesting places which would take long to tell. We 
enjoyed Ancient Ostia where St. Monica lived and 
people told us they liked it in some ways more then 
Pompei, whose remains are all burned with lava, 
whereas, in Ostia the walls, floors and buildings up to 
the second and third floors are still partly standing. 

We hated to leave Rome after two weeks crammed 
with sight seeing, and so many places still left un¬ 
seen. However, there we were with our flight all 
scheduled for Madrid, then Fatima, Lisbon, Paris 
and Lourdes with a few days in London where we 
met the Diefenbakers at Canada House, arriving 
back in Canada, July 2nd. 

What can I say in conclusion? To you, the 
Alumnae Members, may it be your good fortune to 
see Rome and the Holy Father some day. For me, 
it was a memorable, rewarding experience, the great¬ 
est of my life, and one for which I will often say 
‘Deo Gratias’. 

Helen Cronin, 1930. 



IN 

MEMORIAM 


ETHEL CARRIE TRYHORN 

Ethel Carrie Tryhom, a member of St. Michael’s 
Graduating Class of 1952, died in St. Catharines on 
Sept. 28th. 

Ethel was born in Oshawa and received her edu¬ 
cation at Holy Cross School, Oshawa; St. Anthony’s, 
Toronto, and St. Joseph’s College School, Toronto. 
Following graduation from St. Michael’s Hospital 
School of Nursing, she was on the staff of St. Mich¬ 
ael’s and the staff of St. Joseph’s Hospitals. 

In 1955 she married Ralph Tryhorn and lived in 
St. Catharines until her untimely death. 


She is survived by her husband, mother and two 
infant daughters, to whom the Alumnae extends sin¬ 
cere sympathy. 

t 

DR. JAMES M. McCORMACK 

Death took place on Sunday, July 28th, 1957, at 
St. Michael’s Hospital, of Dr. James M. McCormack, 
who was the oldest living member of the Medical 
Staff of St. Michael’s Hospital. 

Dr. McCormack graduated from Trinity Medical 
School in 1901 and practiced continuously at the 
comer of Adelaide St. W. and Spadina Ave. for 56 
years. 

He was one of the best known physicians of his 
day and had a practice which reached to all sections 
of the city and suburban areas. His thoughts and 
actions were always those of a true and upright medi¬ 
cal practitioner and it was common to hear patients 
speak of his unfailing attention and many acts of 
charity. 

Dr. McCormack was associated with St. Michael’s 
Hospital as a physician from the time of his gradua¬ 
tion, and during the past 25 years was one of the 
Honorary Consulting Staff in Medicine. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Marian Harri¬ 
son, a graduate of St. Michael’s Hospital, School of 
Nursing; a son, Dr. J. T. McCormack; three daugh¬ 
ters, Mrs. Donald Stewart of Newmarket, Mrs. 
David Dunsmuir of Ottawa and Miss Mary Margaret 
McCormack. 

The Alumnae pays grateful tribute to the memory 
of Dr. McCormack and extends sincere sympathy to 
his family. 

t 

FRANCES CRYSLER HILLIKER 

The last surviving member of the first graduating 
class of St. Michael’s Hospital, died recently in 
Simcoe. 

The former Frances Crysler was born and edu¬ 
cated in Lynedoch. Following graduation from St. 
Michael’s, 1894, she did private duty in Toronto. 
After her marriage she lived in Viking, Alberta, and 
later in Simcoe, Ont. 

Many of us will recall Mrs. Hilliker as an honored 
guest at the School of Nursing Fiftieth Anniversary 
celebration in 1944. She was also an interested and 
distinguished participant in the opening ceremony of 
the Campaign Fund in Loews Theatre in 1954. 

To her son, Mr. Crysler Hilliker of Detroit, we 
take this opportunity of expressing our sincere sym¬ 
pathy. 

f 

MARGARET WAY 

One of our best known and loved members, in the 
person of Margaret Way, a 1925 graduate, died in 
St. Mary’s of the Lake Hospital, Kingston, on Oc¬ 
tober 17th. 
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Margaret spent her professional life in private 
duty and the numerous letters received by her family 
from her former patients are evidence of her un¬ 
selfish and worthwhile contribution to nursing. 

The funeral Mass was offered in the Church of 
the Assumption, Erinsville. 

To her sister and brothers, the Alumnae extends 
sincere sympathy. 



OUR 

SYMPATHY TO: 


Loraine McIntyre ’26 — on the death of her 
brother. 

Marne Doherty Ingoldsby—on the death of her 
sister-in-law, Sr. Anita, St. Joseph’s Community. 

Barbara Barton ’53—on the death of her father. 

Virginia Digby McMaster ’53—on the death of 
her father. 

Jane Tighe Sullivan—on the death of her husband. 

Margaret Murphy Gardiner, Esme C. Murphy— 
on the death of their father. 

Sister Pascal—on the death of her nephew. 

Edna Blainey—on the death of her brother. 

Ruth Brownell Boulter ‘34—on the death of her 
mother. 

Adele Johnston ’35—on the death of her uncle. 

Catherine Whalen ’33—on the death of her aunt. 

Minerva Waterton Romeril ’21—on the death of 
her sister. 

Mamie Moriarity Waller ’32—on the death of her 
brother. 

Catherine Hughes Turnbull ’27—on the death of 
her father. 

Jeanne Paquette ’57—on the death of her mother. 

Christine Walsh Devine ’50—on the death of her 
father. 

Mary Moreau ’20—on the death of her sister. 

Marguerite Michaud Fromm ’35—on the death of 
her mother. 

Helen Rashotte ’46, Teresa Rashotte ’51—on the 
death of their brother. 

Wilma Chartrand ’48—on the death of her mother. 

Patricia Kelly Romard ’43, Angela Kelly Pace ’52 
—on the death of their sister. 

Irene Sennet ’30—on the death of her sister. 

Marie Meehan ’38—on the death of her sister. 

Berchmans Fannon Thomspon ’31—on the death 
of her father. 

Catherine MacVicar Mohan ’40—on the death of 
her mother. 


Norma O’Connor ’32—on the death of her mother. 

Dr. J. A. Sullivan—on the death of her mother. 

Elsie Scharback Cowles ’41, Valera Scharback 
Neil ’41—on the death of their mother. 

Marian Harrison McCormack—on the death of 
her husband. 

Dorothy Sauve ’53—on the death of her grand¬ 
mother. 

Geraldine Hamilton ’34—on the death of her 
brother. 

Catherine McGuiness ’21—on the death of her 
brother. 

Hilda Kerr ’21—on the death of her sister. 

Sister Amata on the death of her sister. 

Cora Card Savage ’39—on the death of her 
Father. 

Bernadette McGarrity Cochran ’47 — on the 
death of her aunt. 

Mayme Moir ’25—on the death of her Sister. 

Agnes Cawley Kelly ’28—on the death of her 
brother. 

Sr. Bernadette on the death of her father. 


THE MARCH 
ALUMNAE MEETING 

will be held in 

Nurses’ Residence 

on 

Tuesday, March 11th 
1958 

at 

8:00 p.m. 





